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camps proved the existence of the artistic temperament — inexplicable, oft 
incomprehensible. 

The Thomy-Thiery collection of Barbizon paintings is one of the 
superb jewels in the Louvre's crown. 




CHARLES P. GRUPPE 

TAKING OUT THE CATCH 



MODERN DUTCH PAINTINGS 

AT THE CLUB 

"ARTI ET AMICITIAE" 

AMSTERDAM. 

The Club "Arti et Amicitise" of Amsterdam is ahuost the exact coun- 
terpart of the Salmagundi Club of New York, consisting of artists, liter- 
ary and professional men, with some lay members who have love for the 
arts and enjoy the intercourse with those devoted to their pursuit. 

During July and August this club gave in its beautiful galleries an ex- 
hibition of modern Dutch paintings in honor of the Rembrandt celebra- 
tions. More than 200 pictures have been gathered, and these formed a 
collection that indicated all that is best in modern Dutch art. Not all of 
the principal artists of the present day are represented. To make some 
basis of selection it was decided to admit only the work of nine men, 
whose names were inscribed at the time on the memorial tablet to be 
found in the clubhouse. These men are Alma Tadema, Bosboom, Joseph 
Israels, Jacob Maris, Mauve, H. W. Mesdag, Poggenbeek, Rochussen 
and J. H. Weissenbruch. The best works of these men, both in oil and 
water color, gathered from private collections, were on view, and they 
form a collection such as rarely, if ever, has been seen, and which estab- 
lishes the great reputation of the modern Dutch school. 

Jacob Maris is gloriously represented. How powerfully, yet tenderly, 
did he not portray the beauty of Holland outdoor nature, and what a 
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variety of its moods and moments he must have felt in his very soul. 
Look at this "Gray Day" — all mysterious, the finest veil of haze is spread 
over scarcely visible countryside, with a city in mother-of-pearl colors, 
water with the tints of the wings of a butterfly. Then a "Towpath by 
Moonlight," almost black with a few dashes of light — a dramatic touch 
of the artist's sensitive soul. And between — many transitions. A large 
"Marine" shows the delicate, gray tints of light and water, spread around 
the brown sail in the centre; a "Mill in Winter" has more color, a little 
blue above, some reddish brown in the roofs, but with a sky that is op- 
pressive, with blackbirds circling. His large "Dordrecht," painted for 
his daughter, one of his greatest works, was here. It has the thundering 
force of majestic sounds, brought together in the mighty harmony of a 
pealing organ, and further the "Sandcarters" — one of his green land- 
scapes with yellow and blue, full of a loud and yet powerfully subdued 
and harmonious color gamut. 

And I have said nothing of his beautiful figure pieces: the "Violin 
Player," the little "Reading Girl," with the blue ribbon around the blond 
locks, or the "Sisters" or the "Little Girl at the Piano" — and all these 
are likewise masterpieces. 

There is much variety in the works of Mauve. Aquarelles of wonder- 
ful finesse, simple as a lullaby of but a few notes, form contrasts with 
powerfully painted cattle or stillives. Mauve's marvelous limpidity and 
clearness is seen strongly in his large "Flock of Sheep." It is infinitely 
simple, and glorifies a white sky above a narrow waterway that runs 
towards the horizon in beautiful perspective. And again, so entirely dif- 
ferent, so intimate, is a winter view with sheep among the trees, or an 
orchard with a little goat — corners of peace and rest that we long for in 
the hurry of life. 

George Poggenbeek is in wonderful accord with Mauve — witness his 
two aquarelles, or his cows in a meadow with the yellow buttercups. His 
sunny orchards, or duck ponds or milking corners are more and more 
appreciated. 

Weissenbruch is to be admired here especially in his wet, freely 
painted water views, where the wavelets, deliciously foaming, beat against 
the dike. His water colors or oil paintings are so often gray, dotted with 
bright greens and fine browns as with jewels. And always that clear 
cloud, stately sailing through the blue sky. This painter was a genuine 
artist ! 

Bosboom's voice resounds deeper among these notes of nature — and 
yet, how deep and warm and sonorous is the sound! There is always 
aroused within us an echo of the serious reverence and devotion which 
he lays in his church interiors. We enjoy those strong, warm colors 
which flash between the gray and yellow and brown of these walls, and 
that light that shoots through the high arches and reveals the mysteries 
of hidden corners. 

The works by Rochussen and by Alma Tadema are somewhat dif- 
ferent from what has been seen, and as for foil and contrast, if for no 
other reasons, are still in place here. 

Mesdag's smaller pictures please me better than the larger ones shown 
here, and Joseph Israels is worthily represented by no less than a score 
of works of equal intensity of interest. Works that breathe the poetic 
and sympathetic soul of Holland's greatest modern painter. 

I must not pass by mentioning another unique honor which this club 
brought to the memory of Rembrandt. 

At the close of the day on which this exhibition had been officially 
opened, the club members gathered at their house, and surrounded by 
two hundred torch-bearers in seventeenth century costumes, conducted 
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eighteen delegations, each bearing large laurel and floral wreaths to the 
statue of the great master, which for some years has stood in one of the 
city squares. These votive offerings had been sent by the various artist 
organizations from all over Holland, the only foreign body doing honor 
in this manner to the memory of Rembrandt being the Salmagundi Club 
of New York. These wreaths were laid at the foot of the monument 
with the playing of bands, choral singing and fantastic lighting. 
It was a truly artistic and impressive ceremony. 
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There is constant evidence of the progressive management of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. 

Last winter the Committee on Sculpture presented a report to the 
Trustees which is substantially as follows: 

"The collection of bronzes in the museum is mainly confined to the re- 
productions of the busts and statuettes found at Herculaneum, there being 
few important works in bronze of contemporary sculptors. Much sculp- 
ture in bronze has been produced in this country, of historic interest as 
well as of artistic value, and, in our judgment, this fact might well be 
recognized within reasonable limits. The expenditure of a sum of money 
equal to the cost of one original work of antiquity or of one moderately 
important picture would create a whole collection of small bronzes which 
would be of popular interest and would tend to stimulate this important 
department of art. It is suggested, therefore, that the collection of mod- 
ern works of sculpture be extended in this direction, and that a collection 
of bronzes be made which shall illustrate the modern development of this 
art, especially in the United States." 

A beginning has now been made in forming a comprehensive collection 
of sculpture, also by American artists, whereby the reproach of commer- 
cialism under which American sculptors have rested, may be removed 
by the exhibition of truly meritorious work. 

There are now on view at the Museum the magnificent group "The 
Horses of Diomedes" by Gutzon Borglum, presented by Mr. James Still- 
man, and his statuette of John Ruskin ; Olin L. Warner's medallion por- 
traits of Indians; Rimmer's "Dying Centaur," a gift of Mr. Edward 
Holbrook ; Mr. George A. Hearn's gift of Mrs. Vonnoh's "Enthroned," 
and three other statuettes by her; Eli Harvey's "Maternal Caress" (a 
lioness) ; a "Puma" and "Dog with Bone" by Phimister Proctor; "The 
Primitive Chant" and "The Sun Vow" by Hermon A. MacNeil ; seven 
small animals by Frederick G. Roth ; the "Frog Fountain" by Janet Scud- 
der ; two excellent examples by Anna Hyatt, and the "Man Weeping" by 
the late Paul Nocquet. 

In the near future there will also be added works by Ward, Saint Gau- 
dens, Kemeys, MacMonnies and others. Also sculpture by foreign artists 
will be added, so that the collection will be comprehensive and, as it 
should be, international. 

This is by all means the best of the new work done at the museum. 



